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iatigue. Monotony is related to the nature of the task and to a host of
'actors arising from cultural conditioning.
Various theories have been advanced to account for monotony, but per-
laps the most suggestive relate it to the broad differences between work
md play. It is apparent that play is characterized by a spontaneity of
iction which is not found in the imposed task of regularized and re-
stricted movements in work. But to contrast work and play is but an-
Dther way of noting an important difference between interest and mo-
notony itself. If interest be considered in this connection as relating to a
pleasurable incentive in a given activity, monotony or sense of boredom
may be considered as a function of, or result of, the process of struggling
against inclinations or tendencies to discontinue a given job. Thus bore-
dom may be defined as a mental state arising from the more or less en-
forced necessity to continue a given line of action in the face of compet-
ing and intruding desires or impulses; it implies a conflict of drives or
incentives, one toward keeping at a task, the other toward escaping it. A
fundamental characteristic of interesting activities is that they are done
with a minimum of effort, and a prominent feature of monotonous activi-
ties is that they are marked by a sense of strain. As Viteles (1932) puts it,
"The individual whose attention becomes either entirely absorbed in the
task or entirely dissociated as a result of its mechanization, is free from
the feeling of boredom in work." Boredom, then, is obviously an avoidant
reaction toward a tension set up by what is essentially a conflict situation.
It is a warning or symbol that the individual is not dding what he wishes,
not fulfilling his deeper and more abiding wants. But the demands of a
job and all it implies in the way of economic and other security serve to
keep most individuals at their tasks even though" they desire to be free
from them.
The psychological factors in monotony, such as intelligence -and atti-
tudes like those in fatigue, have been examined by a wide range of in-
vestigators. (See Moore and Hartmann, 1931; Viteles, 1932, 1934; and
Mayo, 1933.) Here we can only summarize some of the important fea-
tures of their work:
Judged by laboratory experiments at least, boredom seems-to be definitely associated
with the difficulty in the reception of uniformly repeated stimuli and the accompanying
uniform motor responses. Apparently it is most marked in individuals who are
compelled by the nature of the job to attend to each successive sensory impression
and to correlate successfully the .appropriate motor response with this impression.
But, as scientific studies began to be made of the daily activities demanded in
mechanized industries themselves, it became evident that some of the laboratory-
trained investigators were quite unwittingly projecting upon the workers their own
belief that repetitious tasks must of necessity be highly monotonous. This arises